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Church’s History of “ King Philip’s War,” dsc. 
was first published at Boston, in 1716, in quarto. It 
w'as reprinted in Newport, in 1772, in octavo. I have 
never met with a copy of the first edition, therefore 
I copy from the second. This is now’ very scarce 
and rarely to be met with. It is how ever preserved 
in some private libraries in the old colony, in the Athe- 
neum at Boston, and other literary institutions there 
and elsew^here. 

The lamentable manner in which Hutchinson in 
his History of Massachusetts passed over the Indian 
wars, causes us much regret, and a desire to catch 
at every thing that can give any light upon them. He 
is particular in relating the witch affairs of the co- 
lony, but w’hen w’e have follow’ed him into Philip’s 
war, being led at first with interesting particulars, 
he stops short and says, “ It is not my design to enter 
into every minute circumstance of the war.’’ But 
does not tell Os why. This is the more to be la- 
mented, as his means w^ere more ample for such his- 
tory than can now be had. 

In 1S25 I published a small edition of this history, 
containing however but few^ additions to the old, 
which befng immediately taken up, occasioned the 
early appearance of this. In an early period it was 
designed to publish the work as it now" appears. Ac- 
cordingly many valuable papers and rare wofks had 
been collected, but not used in the first edition, on 
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account of the magnitude and early promise of the 
work. 

The papers had been mucli fonvarded previous to 
the Courtstreet fire, of 10 November, 1825, in the 
time of which a trunk was stolen, containing many 
of the manuscript notes, relating particularly to the 
biography of the principal persons that figured in 
the Indian w ars. These in many instances I could 
not restore, which is very much regretted ; though 
not more than my want of information on subjects 
in general. But a consciousness is felt, that some- 
thing tiiough small, is redeemed from oblivion, w hich 
will be thought valuable by posterity. 

Of such gentlemen as have had the opportunities 
of many years to examine the history of our country, 
together w ith every advantage from access to all pub- 
lick and private documents, I have eve r}Mndulgence 
to ask. 

In regard to the accurate |>erlbrmancc of the wwk, 
I ran only obsene, that a scnipulous regard to 
accuracy has been j>aid ; yet, errours may have 
been committed, but in no case inadvertently. And 
as our most autheiitick historians liave failed in many 
of these points, perfection will not be expected in me. 

The same indulgence for the commission ofliteral 
errours, as for others, is solicited, though tfie excuse 
lor such cannot be so good ; but ifover}rthing I>e found 
simple, and easy to be undei*stood, iny chief aim is 
answered. For so “ all historical qicmohrs (says l)r. 
«>i!maii) should be written.” In a number of parti- 
culars I have deviated from common usage ; but in 
none without good reasons, and to me satisfactory. 
As one instance it is observed, that compound names 
of places, in general, are w'ritten like simple names- 
For this deviation from general custom, no apology 
will be expected of me, as it has been proved to be 
preferable by a w'riter of great eminence.* 

* Joel Barlow, Esq. See his Columbiarf, printed 1307, 
Philadelphia, 4tor 
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In correcting the text, superfluous words are some- 
times left out ; but this [ — sign is substituted, and 
the word or words omitted are given in the margin 
included by the same marks. When a word is al- 
tered, it is also included in brackets, and the word 
given in the margin as it stood in the original, and 
included in the same way. All words, presumed to 
be wanting, are inserted between brackets without 
reference to the margin, and are by the pre.sent editor. 
All notes included by the parenthesis were by the 
former editor, and attached to the old edition. 

I should take it as a great kindness, should any 
person conununicate to me any information where it 
is presumed to be wanting in the notes to this work ; 
or point out any errours in what is already done, that 
future editions may be more perfect. 

It being the particular design of this edition to 
render it uniform and consistent with respect to ar- 
rangement and originality” of expression, few lib- 
erties have been taken with the composition ; few in- 
deed, unless pointed out as above expressed. In 
some instances however, some connective particles 
have been dropped and the signs omitted. But in 
such cases what is omitted was superfluous tautology. 
Therefore the reader may be assured that the text is 
correctly copied. From the present appearance of 
the work, its former erroneous composition is too 
easily discovered ; yet it is some consolation, that in- 
numerable errours have been detected, and general- 
ly, inasmuch as the design ofthe subject would admit. 

It was thought advisable to accomp^y the work 
with an Appendix, wherein somethin^rrew, or of later 
date might be given, as young persons generally 
prefer new things to old. It was rather difficult to 
make the selection for this part, not for want of ma- 
terials, but because they were so numerous ; and so 
many seem to deserve the same attention. But the 
articles are autlientick, and as interesting, it is pre- 
sumed, as can be found. 

1 * 
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As there are different editions of many of the au- 
thors cited in this work, for the convenience of re- 
ference, a table, containing the chief of them, is 
here given. 



Title 


Author 


VVhere print- 
ed 


■ When 


No. oi 
vols. 


Form 


American Annals 


A. Holmes 


Cambridge 


180i 


i 2 


8 VO 


American Bio;;raphy 


J. Belknap 


Boston 


1794, 179S 


t 2 


8 


American Biof^raphy 


W. Allen 


Cambridge 


180S 


1 1 


8 


; Aunali of Newengland 


T, Prince 


Boston 


1826 


i I 


8 


Antiquarian Researches 


E. Hoyt 


Greenfield 


182<1 


i 1 


8 


Annals of the Revolution 


J. Morse 


Hartford 


1824 


1 


8 


History of America 


W. Robertson 


Philadelphia 


1821 


2 


8 


History of Connecticut 


B. Trumbull 


Newhaven 


1818 


t 2 


8 


History of Massachusetts 


T. Hutchinson 


Salem 


1795 


2 


8 


History of Maine 


J. Sullivan 


Boston 


1795 


1 


8 


History of Massachusetts 


G. R. Minot 


Boston 


1798,1803 


2 


8 


Htttory of Maiylzuid 


J. li. Bozman 


Baltimore 


1811 




8 


History of Newengland 


J. Winlhrop 


Boston 


1825, 1826 


2 


8 


History of Newengland 


H. Adams 


Boston 


1799 




8 


History of Newengland 


Morse Parish 


Charlestown 


1804 


1 


12 mo 


History, of Newhapipshire 


J. Belknap 


Phil.. it Boston 


1812,1813 


3 


8 VQ 


[listory of Newyork 


W. Smith 


Albany 


1814 


1 


8 


History of Pennsylvania 


R. Proud 


Philadelphia 


1797, 1798 


2 


8 


History of Nortbcarolina 


H. Williamson 


Philadelphia 


1812 


2 


8 


History of U. States 


B. Trumbull 


Boston 


1810 


1 


8 


History of Vermont 


S. Williams 


Burlington 


1809 


2 


8 


Hut. Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 




Boston 


from 1792 


20 


8 


Hist. Col. N. Y. Hist. Soc. 




Newyork 


1811 to 14 


2 


8 


Hist. Col. Newhampshire 


Farmer h. Moore 


Concord 


1822,3,4 


3 


8 


Hist. Col. N. H. Hist. Soc. 




Concord 


1st in 1824 


1 


8 


i Humphreys’ Works 


D. Humphreys 


Newyork 


1804 


1 


8 


y Magnalia C. A. 


C. Mather 


Hartford 


1820 


2 


8 


I Nar. of Indian Wan’ 


W. Hubbard 


Brattleboro. 


1814 


1 


l2 mo 


B Newengland Biography 


J. Eliot 


Boston 


1809 


1 


8 VO 


R Newengland’s Memorial 


N. Morton 


Newport 


1772 


1 1 


8 


1 Newhampshire Gazetteer 


Farmer it Moore 


Concord 


1823 


1 


12 mol 


1 Sum. Hut. Mass, bay 


W. Douglass 


Boston 


1749 


2 1 


8 vo 


1 Travels throughout N. A, 


J. Carver 


London 


1781 


1 1 


8 


M IVonders Invisible World. 


R. Calef 


Salem 


1796 


1 |l2 mo 


g Wars of . Newengland. fS. Penhallow 


Boston 


1726 





fn addition to the above list, many works have 
been consulted, but the assistance from them has 
been small||r. . ^ome of the most important are Hub- 
bard’s Histdi^'^of Newengland, Stiles’ History of the 
Judges, Whitney’s History of Worcester, and the 
Histories of several of the southern states. The free 
use I have made of every author’s works is amply ac- 
knowledged in the notes. Reference is roade to son>e 
late editions of works in preference to the first, not 
only Rs they are more uniform, but because they will 
now be oftener met with. But in most cases such 
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have been compared with the originals. To two 
works in particular, it was thought most advisable ; 
namely, Penhallow’s “Wars of N. England,” and 
Prince’s Annals. The first of these is now reprinted 
in the I Vol. of the N. H. Hist. Soc. Col., which, 
though not so perfect as it might have been, is, on the 
whole, a work to be prized. A handsome edition in 
octavo of the valuable Annals was published last 
year, by Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard, and Company, 
Boston. Though this is not exactly reprinted, yet, no- 
thing is altered, that I have met with, but for the bet- 
ter ; and, excepting a few typographical errours, is 
splendidly executed. 

Having already drawn out my preface to too great 
a length, the whole is submitted without any apolo- 
gy. And the publisher takes this opportunity of 
giving his grateful respects to all his patrons, and 
w ith pleasure subscribes himself, their much obliged 
and sincere friend. 

SAMUEL G. DRAKE. 

Boston^ 2 January^ 1 827* ^ 
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[The following is an exact copy of the title page 
of the old edition.] 
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TO THE READER, 



T HE subject of this following narrative, offering it- 
self to your friendly perusal, relates to the former and 
later wars of Newengland, which I myself was not a 
little concerned in: For in the year 1675, that unhappy 
and bloody Indian war broke out in Plymouth colo- 
ny, where I wan then building, and beginning a 
plantation, at a place called by the Indians, Hog- 
konate, and since, by tlie English, Little Compton. 
I was the first Englishman that built upon that neck, 
whicli was full of Indians. My hea<l and hands were 
full abdut settling a new plantation, where nothing 
was brought to; no preparation of dwelling house, or 
outhouses, or fencing ino<le; horses and cattle were 
to be provided, ground to be cleared ami broken up; 
and the utmost caution to he used, to keep myself 
free from offending niy Indian neighbours all rouihl 
about me. \V hile I was tints busily employed, and 
all my time and sfrength laid out in this laborious 
undertaking, I received a commission from tfic go- 
vernment to engage in their dclenco : And with my 
commission I received another heart, inclining me 
to put forth my strength in military service : And 
through the grace of God I was spirited for that 
work, and direction in it was roncwc^l to me day by 
day. And although many of the actions that I waff 
concerned in were very difficult and dangerous, yet, 
myself, and those wdio went with me voluntarily in 
the service, had onr lives, for the most part, wonder- 
fully preserved by the overruling hand of the Al- 
mighty from first to last which doth aloud bespeak 
our praises: And to declare his wonderful w'orks is 
our indispensable duty. 



TO THE READER. 



I was ever very sensible of my own littleness, and 
unfitness to be employed in such great services. But 
calling to mind that God is strong, I endeavoured 
to put all my confidence in him, and by his Almighty 
power, was carried through every difficult action; 
and my desire is, that his name may have the praise.^ 
It was ever my intent, having laid myself under a 
solemn promise, that the many and repeated favours 
of God to myself and those wdth me in the service 
might be published for generations to come. And 
now my ^reat age requiring my dismission from ser- 
vice in the militia, and to put off my armour, I am 
willing that the great and glorious works of Almighty 
God, to us, children of men, should appear to the 
w'orld : And having my minutes by me, my son has 
taken the care and pains to collect from them the en- 
suing narrative of many passages relating to the 
former and latter wars; which I have had the perusal 
of, and find nothing amiss, as to the truth of it, and 
W'lth as little reflection upon any particular }>erson, 
as might be, either alive or dead. 

And seeing every particle of historical truth is 
precious, I hope the reader will pass a favourable 
censure upon an old soldier, telling of the many ren- 
counters he has had, and yet is come off alive. 

It is a pleasure to remember what a great number 
of mmilies, in this and the neighbouring provinces, 
m Aewenglaiid, did, during the w^ar, enjoy a great 
rneasure of liberty and peace by the hazardous sta- 
tions and marches of those engaged in military exer- 
cises; who were a wall unto them on this side and 
on that side. 

I desire prayers, that I may be enabled well to 
accomplish my spiritual n arfare, and that I may be 
more than conqueror through Jesus Christ’s loving 

BENJAMIN CHURCH. 



THE LIFE OF COL CHURCH* 



Colonel Benjamin Church was born in 1639, at 
Duxbury, near Plymouth, of reputable parents, who 
lived and died there. His fatliet’s name was Joseph, 
who, with two of his brethren, came early into New- 
england, as refugees from the religious oppression 
of the parent state. Mr. Joseph Church, among other 
children, had three sons, Joseph, Caleb, and Benja- 
min. Caleb settled at Watertown, the other two at 
Seconet, or Little Compton. Benjamin, the hero 
of this histor)t, was of a good stature, his body well 
proportioned, and built for hardiness and activity. 
Although he was very corpulent and heavy in the 
latter part of his life, yet, when he was a young man 
he was not so ; being then active, sprightly and 
vigorous. He carried dignity in his countenance 
thought and acted with a rational and manly judg- 
ment — which, joined with a naturally generous, obli- 
ging and hospitable disposition, procured him botli 
authority and esteem. He married Mrs. Alice South- 
worth, by whom he had a daughter, Mrs. Rothbotham, 
and five sons, viz., Thomas Church, the author'^ or 
publisher of this history, and father of the honourable 
Thomas Church, Esq., now living in Little Compton ; 
Constant Church a Captain under his father in the 
eastern expedition, and in the militia; and of a mili- 

• The life of Church was not added to the first edition. — 
But to the second it was, and was the last article in the 
book; a Latin ode of one page, which is now oniif-' 

^ containing some prefatory remarks, it was 

thought proper to place it at the beginning of the work. It 
was judged best to omit the above ‘mentioned Latin ode to 
give place to more interesting articles. W^at follows was 
placed at the head of the page. Ode Heroica {a nepote 
Herois cttmpositd) Bio^raphue pracedenii diffigenda sit. 
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, ary and enterprising spirit ; Beniamin Church, who 
died a bachelor; Edward Church,*' vvhoBC only son 
now living, is Deacon Benjamin Churchf of Boston, 
who furniBlies these memoirs of the fiunily ; and 
Charles Church, who had a numerous issue. 

Colonel Church was a man of integrity, justice, and 
uprightness, of piety and serious religion.! He was 
a rneuiber of the church of Bristol at its foundation, 
m the Rev. Mr. Leo’s'^ day. He was constant and de- 
vout in family worship, wherein he read and often e.x- 
pounded the scriptures to his household. Ho was ex- 
emplary in observing the Sabbath, and in attending 
the worship and ordinances of God in the sanctuary. 
He lived regularly, and left an example worthy of 

• He was also a Captain under hie father in the last eastern 
expedition. 

t Probably the same whose name is found associated with 
the venerable .James Otis, Samuel Adams, .Josupn y 
REK, and others, as a Committee of correspondence » in the 
memorable revolution, and to which ho probably belonged 
when he wrote this account of the family. ®ce American 
Annals, II, 300. Abo the standing which lie appears to have 
maintained among the fraternity of Masons, speaks his emi- 
nence. 

tWhat is here said of the Colonel, is placed after Ins son 
Edward, by a writer in Farmer and Moore»s Col ections ; 

, A- It must be an er- 



wherethie account appears to be copied. .. . 

rom in the copyist, and one, too, which d requn^^ed so 



It must be an er- 

which it required some pains 

to commh i not but that the son (for aught I know) deserved 
as high encomiums, but we have no right to bestow sue i 
upon the son, at the father’s expense. But thus much were it 
intentional. 

6 Rev. Samuel Lee, the first minister of Bristol, R. 1. He 
was horn in London, 1625, came to this country in 1680 , 
but in two or three years came to the conclusion to return^to- 
his native country. Before he sailed, he told his wife that 
he had discovered a star, which, according to the laws ol As- 
trology, presaged captivity, which unfortunately came to 
pass. Ke sailed in 1691, and in his passage was taken by 
the French, and carried into France, where he died the 
same year. See Abends Biog. 381. Dr. C. Mather rem*e- 
sents him as jmr^'cssing very extraordinary learning, occ 
Magnalia Christi Americana, I, 548. 
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the mutation of liis posterity. Ife was a friend to the 
i\il and religious liberties of his country, and o^reat- 
ly rejoiced in the revolution.* He was Colonel of 
niilitia in the county of Bristol. The several 

entrusted from time to time, through a long life he 
discharged with fidelity and usefulness. 

lie '^ar of 1675, was the most important Indian 
war, that Aewengland ever saw. Philip or Meta- 
comet f (a son of good old MASSASOIT,! and his se- 
wrought up ihe Indians of all the 
tribes through Aewengland, into a dangerous com- 

• By William and Mary. 

Kill J,^yeflvs"smhh 1 hev' <<®h “1" ?"'‘"‘'IIy called 

among them.” HWt N V 107^' or office 

and were independent of each^other"® “ Pokanokets, 

Sni» ‘is i” i' tai'"*’' f '“ii'SeS” S 

However, the 

Some account of the ^ff^Av ^ Massassoit. 

«rin,. agsr;." •■‘'- 
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bination to extirpate jhe English. It was one of 
the last works of the commissioners of the united 
colonies, (a council [in] which subsisted the great 
security ofNewengland, from 1643 to 1678) to break 
up this confederacy. An army of one thousand Eng- 
lish was on foot at once, under the command of 
Governour Winslow. Whoever desires further in- 
formation concerning this war, may consult Mr. Hub- 
bard’s* history of it. The part Colonel Church 
acted in it is exhibited in this plain narrative, given 
by his son, two years before his father’s death. 

Colonel Church perfectly understood the manner 
of the Indians in fighting, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their haunts, swamps, and places of 
refuge, on the territory between Narraganset and 
cape Cod. There he was particularly successful ; 
on that field he gathered his laurels. The surprisal 
and seizure of Annawon was an act of true boldness 
and heroism. Had the eastern Indians been sur- 
rounded with English settlements, there is reason to 
think that he would have been more successful among 
them. But on a long and extended frontier, open 
to immense deserts, little more has ever been done 
by troops of undoubted courage, than to arouse and 
drive off the Indians into a wide howling wilderness, 

♦ Mr. William Hubbard, minister of Ipswich, the best his- 
torian in Newengland, of the age, unless we except Mr. 
Prince. The truth of which his works abundantly prove. 
AlthoiJ^h some labour has been done to detract from him 
some of his justly acquired fame, yet, it does and ever will 
remain unimp^red. . This would be true had he never writ- 
ten any thing but biS^NA'kRATivE. To his “ History of New- 
england,” Mather is chiefly Tridebted foY what is correct 
his renowmed book of jargons, the Mi^nalia Cbristi Ameri- 
cana. See president Allen’s Biog. Dictionary. He died 
Sept. 1704, aged 83 years. Gov. Hutchinson remarks on the 
character of him, that “ he was a man of learning, of a candid 
and benevolent mind, accompanied, as it generally is, with 
a good degree of Catholicism ; which, I think, was not ac- 
counted the most valuable part of his character in the age in 
which he lived.” Hist. Mass. II, 136. 
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where it was as much in vain to seek them, as for 
Ca^ar to seek the Gauls in the Hircinian forests. 

e present edition* of this history is given without 
alteration in the body of it ; being thought best to 
let It go down to posterity, (like the Penplus of Han- 
not) with Its own internal marks of originality. How- 
evw the editor in the margin hath given the English 
places described by Indian names in the 
tions * ’ notes and illustra- 

at settled; and 

at hrst at Bristol, then at Fallriver, (Troy) lastly at 

fndTft’ 1^^ '^*“‘^** he acquired, 

.ion 

"'ent about two 

m les on horse back to visit his only sister, Mrs. 
chflH of her only 

mg and affecting manner, he took his leave of her 
and said, it was a last farewell. Telling her, fthati 

butZn Tf 1*'® hor more ; 

«ard, he had not rode above half a mile, before his 

the Colonel being e.vce eding fat and heavy, fell with 

• The edition from which this is taken. ' 

n,oie*^T“ “the famous Carthaginian,” who in a re- 

somrJarts of .ha.v? aiscovered 



"Z dW in Suhe 

&s.®Dr Zh.. ettered .‘America Known to the In- 
Biog 1, 1 ?. Hist. America, I, i. Belknap-s 
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LIFE OF COL. CHURCH. 

such force, that a blood vessel was broken, and the 
blood gushed out of his mouth like a torrent. His 
wife was soon brought to him. He tried but was 
unable to speak to her, and died in about twelve 
hours. He was carried to the grave with great fune- 
ral pomp, and was buried under arms, and with mili- 
tary honours. On his tomb stone is this inscrip- 
tion. 

HERE LIETH INTERRED THE BODY 
OF THE HONOURABLE 

COL. BENJAMIN CHURCH, Es^.; 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, 

JANUARY 17th, 1717 18, 

IN THE 78 YEAR OF HIS AGE.* * . 

Newport April 8, 1772. 

V * “ High in esteem among the great he stood ; 

His wisdom made him lovely, great and good. 

Tho’ he be said to die, he will survive ; 

* Thro’ future time his memory shall live.” 

See a poem called ‘‘ A description of Pennsylvania, Anno 
1729,” by Thomas Makin, in Proud’s Hist. II, 361. The 
above though applied to the founder of that province, as good, 
at least, is deserved by the venerated Church ; who, through 
the foul intrigue, and low caprice of office seekers, and the 
blind zeal of ambitious bigots, suffered much, both as to 
fame and fortune, in his time. The truth of this remark w ill 
fully appear in the ensuing historj^ 





THE 



ENTERTAINING HISTORY 



PHILIP’S WAR, 

WHICH BEGAN IN THE YEAR 1675 . WITH THE PROCEED* * 
INGS OF 

BENJAMIN CHURCH, Esq.^ 



In the yep 1674, Mr. Bepjamin Church of Duxbury, 
being providential ly at Plymouthf in the time of the 

• As the author does not begin with the causes and first 
events of this war, it may be proper to introduce the most 
important here. His intention appears to have been to give 
an account of this war, so far, only, as his father was engag- 
himself observes in another place. 

Although not a year had passed since the settlement of 
l"lymouth without some difficulties with the Indians, I will 
go so lar back, only, as iinmediately concerns Philip’s War; 

* Pequot war, in 1637 , it was conjec- 

tured by the English, that the Narragansets took some af- 
Iront on account of the division of the captive Pequots^ 
Mohegans; and that the English 
showed pptiahty. These tribes had assisted in the con- 
quest of the Pequots, and were in a league with the Eng- 
lish, and each other. For some fi^e tlTe Narragansets nrac- 
ticed secref^uies i5pon 7!?FWohegans j but at length they 
were so open in their insults, that complaints were made to 
ine English, whose interest it was to preserve peace between 
thought that they were plotting to 
cut off the English. They so pressed upon the Mohegans, 



t Some authors, both ancient and modern wrote, this word 
^iimouth, but custom has adopted the manner as used in tRe 
' 2 * 




court, fell into acquaintance with Captain JohnAlmy 
of Rhodeislan d, Captaui Almy with great impor- 

in 1645, that the colonies were obliged to interfere with an 
armed force. 

The Wampanoags, or Pokanokets, of which Philip was 
King, inhabited the tract of country where Bristol now is, 
then called Pokanoket, thence north around Mounthope bay, 
thence southerly, including the country of considerable 
width, to Seconet. At the head of this tribe was Massassoit, 
when the pilgrims arrived at Plymouth, who alw ays lived in 
friendship with them. He had two sons, who were Called 
Alexander and Philip, which names they received from Gov. 
Prince of Plymouth, while there renewing a treaty, proba- 
bly from Philip and Alexander of Macedon. Alexander be- 
ing the elder assumed the power on the death of his father^ 
and it was soon found that he was plotting with the Narra- 
gansets against the English ; but his reign was short. On 
being sent for to answer to the court at Plymouth, to certain 
allegations, he was so exasperated, it is said, that he fell into 
a fever, and died before he reached home. This w'as about 
1657. Philip succeeded, and his plottings were continual. 
But he frequently renewed treaties and affected friendships 
until 1671, when he made a loud complaint that some of the 
English injured his land, which in the end proved to be false. 
A meeting w^as held at Taunton, not long after in conse- 
quence of the hostile appearance of Philip’s men, by Gov. 
Prince of Plymouth, and cleputies from Massachusetts. Phi- 
lip w'as sent for to give reasons for such warlike appearances. 
He discovered extreme shyness, and for some time would not 
cx>me to the tow n, and then with a large band of bis warriours 
with their arms. He would not consent to go into the meet- 
inghouse, where the delegates were, until it was agreed that 
bis men should be on one side of the house, and the English 
(Jh the other. On being questioned, he denied having any 
ill desigjfts upon the En^isn, and said that he came wdth his 
men armed to prevent any attacks from the Narragansets ; 
but this falsehood at once detected, and it was evident 
that they were united in theiftojperations.^ It was also prd^ 
cd before him, that he had mediated an attacITon Taunton, 
which he confessed. These steps so confounded him that he 
consented to deliver all his arms into the hands of the Eng- 
lish as an indemnity for past damages. All of the guns whi^ 
he brought with him, about 70, were delivered, and the rest 
were to be sent in, but never were. What would have been 
the fate of Newengland had Philip’s warriours possessed those 
arms in the war that ensued ^ This prevented immediate 
w ar, and it required several years to repair their loss. Philip 
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^ invited him to ride with him and view that part 
of Plymoutli colony that lay next to Rhodeisland, 
known then by tlieir Indian names of Pocasset and 
bogkonate.* Among other arguments to persuade 
him, he told him the soil was very rich, and the situa- 
tion pleasant: Persuades him by all means to pur- 
^ias<5 of the company some of the court grant rights. 
He accepted his invitation, views the country and was 
pleased with a, makes a purchase, settled a farm, 
loundthe gentlemen of the islandf very civil and 
obliging. And being himself a person of uncommon 
activity and industry, he soon erected two buildin<^s 
upon his farm, and gained a good acquaintance with 
the natives; got much into their favour, and was 
® great esteem among them.t 

Ihe ne.xt spring advancing, while Mr. Church was 
diligently settling his new farm, stocking, leasing and 
disposing of his affairs, and had a fine prospect of 
doing no small things; and hoping that his good suc- 
cess vvould be inviting unto other good men to be- 
come his neighbours : Behold ! the rumour of a war 
between the English and the natives, g ave check to 

dine, used his 

endeavours to cause other tribes to engage in his cause He 
was not ready when the war did be|il to which fn som^^ 
measure, we may attribute his failure Three of his men 
11 ere tried and hanged for the alleged murder of John Sas- 
samon, whom Philip had condemned as a traitor. It so exas^ 
perated Philip and his men that their friends should be 
vinff English, that they could no longer restra£thdr 
violence. Thus are some of the most »TaMn?Kfe vents 
s^tched which led to this bloodv war.- The history of John 
SlRsamon or Sansaman/ w*U befeund in a succeeding note. 

* Poca^et, now Tiverton, was the name of the main land 
against the north part of Rhodeisland. Sogkonate after- 
now Little Compton, extends from Fogland 
ferry to the sea ; in length between 7 and 8 miles. ^ 

"^el* inhabited. It 

afvfr**** '"ii* Indian name was Aquetneck, and 

afterwards called the Isle of Rodes by the English. 

t Mr. Church moved here in the autumn of 1674. 
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his projects. People began to be very jealous of the 
Indians, and indeed they had no small reason to sus- 
pect that they had formed a design of war upon the 
English.* Mr. Church had it daily suggested to him 
that the Indians were plotting a bloody design. .That 
Philip the great Mounthope Sachem, was leader there- 
in, and so it proved. He was sending his messengers 
to all the neighbouring Sachems, to engage them into 
a confederacy with him in the war.f Among the rest 

• It may be diverting to some, to introduce here what 
Cotton Mather calls an omen of the war that follow'ed. 
“ Things,” says he, “ began by this time to have an ominous 
aspect. Yea, and now we speak of things ominous, we may 
add, some time before this, [before those were executed for 
the murder of Sassamon] in a clear, still, sunshiny morning, 
there were divers persons in Malden who heard in the air, 
on the southeast of th^m, a ^eat gun go off, and presently 
thereupon the report of small guns like musket snot, very 
thick discharging, as if there had been a battle. This was 
at a time when there was nothing visible done in any part 
of the colony to occasion such noises ; but that which most 
of all astonished them was the flying of bullets, which came 
singing over their heads, and seemed very near to them, af- 
ter which the sound of passing along westward was 

very audible ; and on the same day, in Plymouth colony in 
several places, invisible troops of horse were heard riding to 
and fro,” &c. Magnalia, II, 486. This is quite as credible 
as many witch accounts in that marvellous work. 

t The following is a statement of the probable numbers of 
the Indians in Newengland at the time of Philip’s war, also 
of the English. 

'Dr.^ Trumbull in his Hist. U. States, I, 36, supposes there 
'ivere in Newengland at the time of settlement about 36,000 
Indian inliabllants ; one third of >diich were warriours. 
Their numbers gratwiffRy diminisheliJffRthe whites increased, 
so that we may conclude tKat there not less than 10,000 

warriours at the commencement of Philip’s war. Hutchinson, 
I, 406, says that the Narragansets^alone were considered to 
amount to 2000 fighting men, in 1675. Hubbard, JJJar. 67, 
says they promised to rise with 4000 in the war. Governour 
Hinkley states the number of Indians in Plymouth county, in 
1685, at 4000 or upwards. Hist. U. States, I, 35. Beside 
these there were in different towns about 2000 praying In- 
dians, as those were called who adhered to the English reli- 
gion; they took no part in the war. la 
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he sent six men to Awashonks, squaw sachem of tlie 
ogkonate Indians, to engage her in his interest 
Awaslionks so far listened unto them, as to call her 
subjects together, to make a great dance, which is 
the custom of that nationf when they advise about 
momentous affairs. But what does Awashonks do 
but sends away two of her men that well understood 
the L nghsh language, (Sassamonf and George<^ by 

.1 ®®lknap, in his Hist. N. Hampshire, I, 108 savs nn 
the authority of' Callender, that “The inhabitants of Ko^ 

4.U weep. i his he observes was verv diffV»rpnf 

peopll'^eaStTn"*”"- J^n^t^na^ion^f the 

Ai- approaching war, had ereat effVef 

estabhshing every thing infavourable of PhUip®^^^^ 
diaVs. See C%rcfrvw’s Tr^avd 

But°for*s"‘* pretended to believe in the Christian reUgion 
favaie ifr “"d returnelto a 

and traitor. And this is the principle on whichX En^f h 
themselves acted ; vet thev wmil/i ^ *x^ • J^ngliah 

people, who, i„dee’d,CeVe\Tfreet' roVS'^T^rdr 
ulars were these: Sassamon was met ^on “ a great S'.; 

luraer, ^ci an Indian soon appeared, who s^id fhai .. 
some of JSfelip’s Indians in theSerrexecution ofU Thr 7 
were imritediately apprehended, aL^^Tried arthe co^^ 

Plymouth^ 

ChurcV"''!^!’! J™."' ‘his time, was very friendly to Mr 

u ch. All I can find concerning him is in this history. 
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name) to invite Mr. Church to the dance.* * Mr. 
Church, upon the invitation, immediately takes with 
him Charles Hazelton, his tenant’s son, who well 
understood the Indian language, and rode down to the 
place appointed, where they found hundreds of 
Indians gathered together from all parts of her 
dominion. Awashonks herself in a foaming sweat; 
was leading the dance ; but she was no sooner sen- 
sible of Mr. Church’s arrival, but she broke off, sat 
down, calls her nobles around her, [and] orders Mr. 
Church to be invited into her presence. Compli- 
ments being passed, and each one taking seat, 
she told him [that] King Philip had sent six men 
of his, with two of her people, f that had been over 
at Mounthope,f to draw her into a confederacy with 

Plymouth, in June, by a jury, says Mather, consisting of half 
Indians, and half English, and brought in guilty of the murder. 
Two of them persisting in their innocence to the end, and 
the third denied that he had any hand in the murder, but 
said that he saw the others commit it. Perhaps he made this 
confession in hopes of pardon, but it did not save him. Mag- 
nalia, II, 486. Mather places the death of Sassamon in 1674, 
this was old style, hence it was previous to the 25th of March 
1675. Hubbard, 69, says that Sassamon had been Philip’s 
secreta^, and chief counsellor. To what tribe he first be- 
longed I have not ascertained, but from this history it appears 
tha^he belonged to the Sogkonate Indians, in the spring of 

* One might conclude this transaction to have been about 
^ the middle of June, by its connexion with the commence- 
ment of the war, but by the death of Sassamon it must be 
plaled much earlier. 

t These two I conclude, were those, or among those men- 
tioned by HubbaTff', 69, -who discovered the plots of Philip, 
one of whom might be SasslIftWi . 

I (Or Mont-haup, a mountain in Bristol.) 

Why the authbr writes this word so I do not know, un- 
less it were so pronounced in his day. Its ancient name was 
Pokanoket. It is quite an eminence about two miles east 
from the village of Bristol, very steep on all sides and termi- 
nates in a large rock, which at a distance has the appearance 
of a large dome of an amphitheatre. It is apparently com- 
posed of pebbles and sand. On this now stands a small oc- 
tagonal building. From many places on the east shore, par- 
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him, in a war with the English; [and] desired him 
u.u u‘‘''rr® and to tell her the 

truth, whether the men, (as Philip had told 

her) were gathering a great army to invade Philip’s 
country. He assured her he would tell her the truth 
^d give her his best advice. Then he told her it 

and [that] the English were then making no prepa- 
rations for war ; that he was in company with the 
principal gentlemen of the government, who had no 
discourse at all about war, and he believed no thoughts 
about It. He asked her whether she thought he 
would have brought up his goods to settle in that 
place. It he apprehended an entering into [a] war with 
so near a neighbour. She seemed to be somewhat 

believed he spoke 

the truth Then she called for the Mounthope Ln, 
^ formidable appearance, with their faces 
painted, and their hairs trimmed up in comb fashion, 
with their powderhorns and shot bagsf at their backs 

ticularfy at the little village of Falli^e'r, this mount forms 
a beautiful acclivity in the landscape ; very nearly resem- 
bling a view of the State house at Boston from a distance. 
On an excursion there in the summer of 1824 , many eratifv- 

we^reit times^f^wwJh 

ive treat. A most beautiful prospect of Providence and the 
surrounding country and bay appears from this mount. 

* The Indian name for Plymouth. 

^ question among many, how the Indians be- 
implements of war It is^ 

not probable that every source is known ; but they mrWWibt 
French inthe€astof I^^ne- 

?tn 162 ^J’*i^^d to'S tothiscou^- 

to Tlave btw?trthe first that suoDlied the 
Indians with arms and ammunition, and taught t^em their 
fk" adjacent to Cape Cod. This he done 

i^r?Mo"rf might hunt and procure furs for him. Sec- 

Morton, in his Newengland’s Memorial, 76 says “he 

Inn, having more craft 
that the X^n’ • r"Jk“ ‘‘ be observed, 

the dark^rf^I?”'^'^ circumstance appear in 

the darkest dre&s, and not only of him, but others, whom, in- 
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which among that nation is the posture and figure of 
preparedness for war. She told Mr. Church these 
were the persons that had brought her the report of 
the English preparations for war, and then told them 
what Mr. Church had said in answer to it. Upon 
this began a warm talk among the Indians, but it was 
soon quashed, and Awashonks proceeded to tell Mr. 

deed, we had rather speak in praise. All historians, with 
whom I am conversant, agree that he was a disorderly per- 
son, of bad morals, and gave people much trouble. He re- 
sided first in Mr. Weston’s Plantation at Wessagusset, now 
Weymouth; but that breaking up the next year, 1623, he 
next settled with Captain Weulaston at or near the same 
nlace in 1625, and the place being near the hill that separates 
We}rmouth from Quincy, was called Mount Waflaston. 
Capt. Wallaston with most of his company abandoned the 
plantation, and Morton usurped the government. They 
soon found themselves involved in difficulties with the In- 
dians and with one another. They erected a Maypole, and 
practiced their excesses about it. Selling arms to the na- 
tives being'a breach of the laws among others, he was seized 
by order of the court, and soon after, 1628, sent to England. 
No notice of the complaints against him bein^ taken, he re- 
turned the next year. He was afterwards imprisoned for 
his writings. He died at Agamenticus in 1644 or 5, 
according to Allen, American Biog. 441. He has been ac- 
cused of giving currency to the story of “ hanging the wea- 
ver instead of the cobbler.” The author of Hudibras get- 
ting hold of the story, has, in that work, Part II, Canto II, 
line 403, &e., set it ott to the no small expense of the zeal of 
the Pilgrims. See Belknap, Amer. Biog. II, 3l8, Prince 
Chron. 212, and Savage’^ edition of Winthrop, I, 34, 35, 36, 
where the passage may be seen. The latter author says it 
was %t so, on the authority of Morton himself ; but as the 
affair Tiappened at Weston’s plantation, where Morton was 
concerned, it is nafbral that he should say the right one was 
hanged. In a note to line 413, in the pitesage^ above refef?6^d 
to, is the following positive assertion : “ The Tiistory of the 
Cobbler had been attested by persons of good credit, who 
were upon the place when it was done.” Early authors 
hinted at the anair, and late ones have enlarged upon it. 
The truth no doubt is as follows: The people of that planta- 
tion were in a state of starvation, and by stealing from the 
Indians had incurred their vengeance, which to satisfy, they 
h:mged one ; who, Hudibras says, was a bedrid weaver, 
whereas the right one was a useful cobbler, whom they could 
not so well spare. 
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Church, that Philip’s message to her was, tliat unless 
she would forthwith enter into a confederacy with 
him ,n a war against the English, he would send his 
men over privately, to kill the English cattle, and 
burn their houses on that side of the river, which 
would provoke the English to fall upon her, whom, 
they would without doubt, suppose the author of the 
mischief. Mr. Church told her he was sorry to see 
o threatening an aspect of affairs ; and stepping to 
the Mounthopes, he felt of their bags, and fimin<r 

bullets were for. They scoffingly replied, “ To shoot 
pigeons w’dh.’ Then Mr. Church turned to Awa- 

su Mounthopes on the head, and shelter herself under 

&rrl7° ^ ''I’™ 

A w^slrnnk > present dumb. But those two of 

Awashonks men, who had been at .Mounthope 
expressed themselves in a furious manner against his 

se joined with them, and urged Mr. Church to o-o 
aside With Imn among the bushes, that he might have 
some private di.scourse with him, which other Indians 
immediately forbid; being sensible of his ill design. 
But the Indians began to .side, and grow very wafm. 

1 Ir. Church, with undaunted courage, told theMount- 

IfiTth?^ '7 wretches, and Uiirstcd 

ter the blood of their English neighbours, who had 
never injured them, but had always abounded in their 
kmjiess to them. That for his own part, though 
he desired nothing more than peace, yet, if nothing 

're believed he shoulf 

En-P S'"'' ‘'“T company 
vbserve those men that were of such bloody dis^si- 

t^ns, whether providence would suffer them to^live 

Church and '’""“wed, by 

gross of’ihbS;:* ‘'•e P^<^ 

3 
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to see the event of the war, which others, more 
peaceably disposed, might do. Then he told Awas- 
honks, [that] he thought it might be most advisable 
for her to send to the Governour of Plymouth^* and 
shelter herself and people under his protection. 
She liked his advice, and desired him to go on her be- 
half to the Plymouth government, which he consent 
ed to. And at parting advised her, [that] whatever 
she did, not to desert the English interest to join 
with her neighbours in a rebellion, f which would 
certainly prove fatal to her. (He moved none of his 
goods from his house, tliat there might not be the 
least umbrage from such an action. f) She thanked 
him for his advice, and sent two of her men to guard 
him to his house, [who]^ when they came there, 
urged him to take care to secure his goods, which he 
refused, for the reasons before mentioned ; but desired 
the Indians, that if what they feared, should happen, 
they would take care of what he left, and directed 
them to a place in the woods w'here they should 
dispose of them, which they faithfully observed. He 
} [which] 

* The Honourable Josiah Winslow, Esa., who was after- 
wards commander in chief of the forces in this war. He was 
a son of the distinguished Mr. Edward Winslow, who was 
also Governour of Plymouth many years. He was born in 
1629, and was the first Governor born in Newengland, which 
office he filled 7 years. He died 18 Dec. 1680, aged 52. 

t This war was called a rebellion, because the English 
fancied them under the King of England, but that did not 
make them so. As well might emigrants from the United 
States land on the coast of France, and because they were 
disputed by the inhabitants, of their right so to do, call them 
rebels ; yet, when the country was neither claimed nor im- 
proved, certainly, to take possession and improve was not 
wrong. Our author is by no means so lavish of ill names as 
many early writers. Hellhounds, fiends, seiments, caitiffs, 
dogs, &c., were their common appellations. The ill fame of 
Mather, in this respect, will be celebrated as long as the 
marvellous contents of the Magnalia are read. 

t This sentence was included in brackets in the copy but 
as I have appropriated that mark to my own use, 1 substi- 
tute tlie parenthesis. 
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took his leave of his guard, [after bidding]* tliem 
tell tlieir mistress, [that] if she continued steady in 
her dependence on the English, and kept within her 
own limits of Sogkonate, he would see her again 
quickly ; and then hastened away to Pocasset ;* where 
he met with Peter Nunnuit, the husband of the 
Uueenf of Pocasset, who was just tlien come over in 
a canoe from Mounthope. Peter told him that there 
w'ould certainly be war, for Philip had held a dance 
of several weeks continuance, and had entertained 
the young men from all parts of the country. And 
added, that Philip expected to be sent for to Ply- 
mouth, to be examined about Sassamon’sJ death, who 
w^ murdered at Assawomset ponds,^ knowing him- 
self guilty of contriving that murder. The same 
reter told him that he saw Mr. James Brown, || of 



Tiverton shore over against the north end of Rhodeisl- 



1 [and bid] 




“ Philip’s near kinswoman.” 
UD. 224 . ihe same mentioned in another place, as 



history is given in note 3 on 

Lge 21 . 

§ (Middleborough.) 
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Swanzey,* and Mr. Samuel Gorton, f who was an 
interpreter, and two other men,f who brought a letter 

A town on the west side of Taunton river in the bottom 
of Mounthope bay, about 15 miles from Taunton, and in the 
vicinity of Mounthope, distance by the road about 11 miles. 

fAccounts of this gentleman may be seen in Morton’s Me- 
morial, 117, &c., which, perhaps, are not impartial. That 
author nartaking of the persecuting spirit of the times 
accuses him of all manner of outrages again^ religion and go- 
vernmen . “ Not only,” he observes, “ abandoning and ft 
‘=*'■*’1’°"’" and authority, (except moulded accord- 
ing to ^ts own/ancy) but belching out errours, &c.” Sevc- 
ral pages in that work are filled up to this effect. Dr. Eliot, 

. . Biog. 2-7, says, “ It is evident that he was not so bad 

ToTw fP/csented.” The reader is referred 

All. ' «ork, for an interesting account of him. 

Allen, also, 314, seems inclined to do him justice, and is more 

LTs view’"^ f .“PP®^''^ e''*<Jent that he was rather wild in 
his news of religion, and went too far, perhaps, in persuad- 

ffom r i" came^to Boston fn 1636, 

wa^evamfneA !“spec»ed of heresy, on which he 

nas e.\amined. But from his aptness in evading questions, 
nothing was found against him. He went lo Plvmonti, k..i 
nwvT* *'*'’*"8 got into difficulty with^heir 

aeenrd^^’ ^ <“ Kbodeislan/of his own 

accnrd; or as some say, was banished there. Here, it is said 

1 KaS t ■ 1 ‘"S t'’*® J’'aoe he went to Providence in 

"hore he-ivas very humanely treated by Mr. Roger 
illiams, who also had been banished on the score of tenets 
He began a settlement at Patuxet, 4 or 5 iniles iiutrof 
er'i?m ‘ivT ’ oomplaiiied of to the gov- 

oroThers r ^"oroaching upon the lafids 

f 1 7 " Hn' ornour ordered him to answer to the 
tempt But be « treating the mes.senger with con- 

1^'* ■ sentence was passed upon him, being confin- 

ed a whole winter at Charlestown in heavy irons, a1id ?he„ 
^nd'fn ”/ the colony. In 1644, he went to England 

end in 1648, returned to his possessions by permission of par- 

liament. 

T” ^ h“''enot been able to ascer- V 

geA'be^t". r ’i* of this war of messen- ' 

gers being sent, but in none more than tivo, and their names 
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from the Goyernour of Plymouth- to Philip. He 
observed to him further, that the young men were 
very eager to begin the war, and would fain have 
killed Mr. Brown, but Philip prevented it; telling 
them that his father had charged him to show kind- 
ness to Mr. Brown. In short, Philip was forced to 
promise them, that, on the ne.\t Lord’s day, when the 
English were gone to meeting they should rifle their 
houses, and from that time forward, kill their cattle- 
Peter desired Mr. Church to go and see his wife, 
who was but [just] up the hill ;* he went and found 
but few of her people with her. She said they were 
all gone against her will to the dances, and she much 
feared [that] there would be a war. Mr. Church 
advised her to go to the island and secure herself, 
and those that were with her, and send to the Gover- 
nour of Plymouth, who she knew was her friend; and 
so left her, resolving to hasten to Plvmouth, and 
'vait on the Governour. And he was so e.xpeditious 
that he was with the Governour early ne.\tmornino-,f 
though he waited on some of the magistrates by the 
way, who were of the council of war, and also met 
hint at the Governour’s. ‘He gave them an account 
pt his observations and discoveries, which confirmed 
their former intelligences, and hastened their prepa- 
ration for defence. 



Philip, according to his promise to his people, per- 
mitted them to march out of the neckj; on the next 
Lord s day,^ when they plundered the nearest hou- 



liament. He was a minister, and a man of talents and abili- 

«Lwshim Morton’s Memorial, 

it is in ^ Jfarning, and is worthy perusing 

It IS 111 Hutchinson, Hist. Mas. I, 467 to 470. He* lived to 

ferrv ^ Howland’s 

t June 16. 

Warren now are, mak- 

inff^tfce ancient Pokanoket. 

Stafes,"l,m Trumbull, Hist. Con. I, S27. Ibid.'u., 



3 * 
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ses that the inhabitants had deserted, but as yet of- 
fered no violence to the people, at least none were 
killed.* However the alarm was given by their num- 
bers and hostile equipage, and by the prey they 
made of what they could find in the forsaken houses. 
An express came the same day to the Governour,f 
who immediately gave orders to the captains of the 
towns, to march the greatest part of their companies, 
and to rendezvous at Taunton on Monday night, f 
where Major Bradford was to receive them, and dis- 
pose them under Captain (now made Major) Cut- 
worthy of Scituate. The Governour desired Mr. 
Church to give them his company, and to use his in- 
terest in their behalf, with the gentlemen of Rhode- 
island. He complied with it, and they marched the 
next day. Major Bradford desired Mr. Church, with 
a commanded party, consisting of English and some 
friend Indians, to march in the front at some distance 
from the main body. Their orders w^ere to keep so 
far before as not to be in sight of the army. And so 
they did, for by the w^ay they killed a deer, flayed, 
roasted, and eat the most of him before the army 
came up with them. But the Plymouth forces soon 

* But an Indian was fired upon and wounded, which was a 
sufficient umbrage for them to begin the work. See Hub. 
Nar. 72, and Hutch. I, 26K It appears that Philip waited 
for the English to begin, and to that end, had suffered his 
men to provoke them to it ; yet, it was thought that Philip 
tried to restrain them from beginning so .soon, as is observed 
in note 1 to page 17. At this time a whimsical opinion 
prevailed, that the side which first began would finally be 
conquered. Hutch. Ibid. 

t In consequence of this intelligence Governour Winslow 
proclaimed a fast. H. Adams, 120. 
i June 21. 

6 James Cud^corth, several years a magistrate of Plymouth 
colony. Other historians style him Captain, but do not take 
notice of this advancement. See Hubbard, Nar. 75, 79, 84. 
Also in the continuation of Morton,. 208, where it appears he 
was an assistant in the government between 1670 and 1675. 
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arrived at Swanzey,* and were chiefly posted at Ma- 
jor Brown’sf and Mr. Miles’f garrisons, and were 
there soon joined with those that came from Massa- 
chusetts, who had entered into a confederacy with 
their Plymouth brethren against the perfidious hea- 
thens. 

The enemy, who began their hostilities with plun- 
dering and destroying cattle, § did not long content 
Hiemselves with that game ; they thirsted for English 
blood, and they soon broached rt ; killing two men 
in the way not far from Mr. Miles’ garrison, and 

.. ‘he Pl.vmoulh forces were at Swanzey when 

the first English were killed does not appear, though it is 
we’'e not- We are certain that they had 
sunicient time to arrive there. It appears from the text that 
ey marched from Plymouth on Monday, which was the 21 
June and the first English were killed tfie 24, 

f a? ^ his story concerning 

the aehiiselts’ men, for we know that they did not ar- 

first men Ar'e km"ed’. 

hi.s late history of the Revolution, has run 
over history without any regard to dates. Nor has he 
thought ‘‘ worth his while to tell us there ever was such an 
copies from lijm as though it were his 
own work, wdnch, at best he makes a mutilated mass. 

T see note b on page 27. 

^ ' John Miles, as I find in Allen, Biog. 429, was 

Baptist church in Massachusetts ; that in 
1649 he was a settled minister near Swansea in South Wales. 

name of Swanzey in Mass, is derived! 

cameto this country, and 
formed a church at Rehoboth. He removed to Swanzey a 
few years after, w^ich town w as granted to the baptLs 
by the government of Plymouth. Hutchinson, I, 209, speaks 
in 1683 ^ discovering Christian unity, &c. He died 

Indian was wounded while in the act 
01 killing cattle ; or p tradition informs us, the Indian who 
was wounded, after killing some animals in a man’s field, 
went to his house and demanded liquor, and being refused 
attempted to take it by violence, threatening at the same 

1 r revenged for such usage, this caused the English- 
man to tire on him. ® 



